GOETHE S  REPUTATION   IN  ENGLAND   DURING  HIS  LIFETIME
agent, and there is that immortal and unextinguishable yearning
for something pure and spiritual which will plead against these
poetical sensualists as long as man remains what he is." Crabb
Robinson tells us that Wordsworth often tried his temper by his
remarks on Goethe, of whom he spoke, in a conversation between
the two as late as 1843, "with his usual bitterness, and I cannot
deny that his objection is well-founded, that is, an extreme defect
of religious sentiment, perhaps I should say, moral sense; and this
suffices, says Wordsworth, to prove that he could be only a
second-rate man. Wordsworth, however, does not deny that he
is a great artist, but he adds this, in which I do not agree: *In
Shakespeare and Homer we are astonished at the universality of
their penetration. They seem to embrace the whole world. Every
form and variety of humanity they represent with equal truth.
In Goethe you see that he attempts the same but he fails. . . .'
Goethe's Tasso and his Iphigenie Wordsworth declares to be flat
and insipid, but then he knows them only in translations. He has
formerly said the same of Hermann and Dorothea. He expressed
disgust at the Bride of Corinth/'1
Unlike Coleridge, Wordsworth had only a slight knowledge
of German, but his condemnation of Goethe was also chiefly on
moral grounds. He really objected to the picture of Goethe's
character that he had, on insufficient evidence, formed in his own
mind.
Charles Lamb gained no good impression of Faust from the
abstract given by Madame de Stael in her book, as he informed
Coleridge in 1814; and in 1823, after reading an English trans-
lation, he expressed the view that has already been quoted above,
namely that it was a "disagreeable canting tale of seduction'*. He
thought one scene of Marlowe's play worth the whole of
Goethe's.
The interest of Shelley in Werther and the odd attempt he made
to improve upon it are discussed by his biographer Hogg, who
says: "He was fascinated by' The Sorrows of Werter'... and he
was of opinion that a continuation, or rather an enlargement and
amplification of the narrative, was demanded. Albert certainly
1 F. Norman, op. dt.
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